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THE CONVICT 
From Ollier’s Literary Miscellany. 


|| golden radiance sweeter than the searching 

|| day-light ; for before the colours of the sun 

had entirely faded in the west, the moon | 

Robert Wilson was a market gardener. | came up over the eastern horizon, and the 

Early in life he married a deserving young i effect was divine. My poor host, however 

woman whom he loved with entire tender- | giq not seem so happy as usual. He had 

ness, and by whom he had several children. | heey thoughtful the whole evening, and 

No man on earth could be fonder of his | ,ow became more pensive; and nothing. 
little offspring than Wilson ; and they, ON | roused him even into momentary cheer, | 
the other hand almost worshipped their | except the playfulness of his eldest daugh- 
father, taking delight in nothing so much as ||ter, a merry little girl of about four or | “ look there, look there !” 

in doing what he wished. Wilson was not |! five years of age. It was sad to see him, | Tt would be vain to attempt a description 
very wise, nor was he at all learned ; but || with his dejected face, striving to laugh and of the wretched hours passed by him and 
his heart which as I have said was all of | romp with the child, who in a short time his wife in the interval which elapsed be- 
tenderness, told him with unerring instinct | began to perceive the alteration in her’ tween this period and the time of his trial. 
that his children would be governed more | father’s manner, and to reflect in her | The madness of his utter des pair, perhaps, 
perfectly, and with more wholesome effect } smooth face the uneasiness of his. But’ was less intolerable than the sickening agi- 
under the dominion of love than under that | their pastime was of short continuance. It tation produced in her mind by the air-built 
of fear; and his was indeed a happy fa-) was a melancholy pretence. There was} hopes she dared to entertain in weary suc- 
mily, where affection, pleasure, obedience, nothing hearty in it, except the dance of cession, and which were only born to be 
and faith, (faith in each other) went hand | the child’s forehead locks tossed to and fro! soon stricken back into nothing. This is 
Wilson was well situated for} jn the clear moonshine. " 
passing his life comfortably and rationally, 





pocrisy and false-heartedness. 





seized her pale and trembling husband ; 
| who, although he expected and dreaded 
such an event, was so staggered by it as to 
lose for a few moments his consciousness 
(of all about him. The first thing#he saw 
on coming to himself was his wife stretched 
at his feet in a fearful swoon; and as he 
| was hurried off, he turned his eye towards 
her with a heart-broken expression, calling 
| out in a tone half raving and halfimploring, 


| indeed a ghastly and withering conflict. 
, I soon found out the cause of this de-| The poor woman, after enduring it foi 
his garden being just far enough out of | pression. He was beginning to be pinch-| three weeks, could not be easily recognised 
London, to render inconvenient his mixing | ed under an ugly coalition—an increasing) by her old acquaintances. There were 
in the squalid profligacies of town (had he | family, decreasing business, and times) no traces left of the happy, bustling wife. 
been so inclined ;) and yet he was not so} taxed to the uttermost. 
entirely in the country as to harden him | living about the great squares did not spend, face was emaciated, and hectic; and her 
into the robust callousness and ignorant)}so much money as formerly in decking, eyes were red with the constant swell of 
vices of village life. He could just hear || their windows and balconies with early tears. It was a mighty change. 

enough of the “ stir of the great Babel,” || flowers and rare exotics; and this was an 
to interest him in it, and to keep his facul-| important source of Wilson’s revenue. He Wilson was found guilty, and sentence of 
ties alive and awake to the value of his own bore up, however, with sad patience, for || death was passed on him. The laws in 
quiet, and to the unaffected caresses of his along time, till hunger thinned and stretch-| their justice condemned him to be hanged 
dear wife and children, which always ap- ! ed the round faces of his children, and his, —and the laws in their justice had enfor- 
peared more and more precious after he | wife’s endearments, instead of coming with ced the taxation, the hard pressure of 
had been hearing, in his weekly visits to | hope and encouragement, seemed like to-| which had so mainly assisted to drive him 
town, some instances of mercenary hy-) kens of love growing more spiritual and into the crime. But the world is inexpli- 
| devoted under despair ; they were embraces | cable. 

I lodged two years in his house, and have , hallowed and made sublime by fame. All 
often seen him on a summer’s evening | this was more than the poor man could! ny hours. She died in the night without 
sitting in an open part of his garden sur- || bear. The failing voices of his unconscious ia struggle. It was of no use to let the 
rounded by his family, in unconscious en- | children were like madness-bringing sounds! condemned man know this. I knew he 
joyment of the still and rich sun-set. I in his ears; and one night, losing in the), would never ask to see lier again ; for their 
was his guest the last time I saw him) tumult of his thoughts all distinction be-. meetings in the prison had already been 
poor fellow, in this placid happiness. We | tween right and wrong, he rushed forth and | tormenting beyond endurance. 
dfank tea in the open air, and amused our-,, committed a robbery. 
selves afterwards, I recollect with reading I 


The gentlefolks She moved silently among her children, her 


The day of trial at length came on— 


His wife did not survive this news ma- 


I visited him in his cell two days before 


I shall never forget, as long as I live, the the time appointed fog his execution. He 
the preceding day’s newspaper, which Wil- 1 hour when he was apprehended by the | was silent for many minutes after | entered, 
son used to hire for the evening. We sat, || officers of justice. 
out of doors later than usual owing to the’ 
deliciousness of the night, which instead of | 
deepening into darkness, kept up a mellow | 


and did not attempt to rouse him At 


A knock was heard at the outer gate, || length, with a voice quivering under an 
and on Mrs. Wilson’s going to open it, two , effort to be eomposed, he said “ Although 
men rushed by her into the house, and | 


- Saville, L do not request (I was going 
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to say I did not wish, but God knows how || 
false that would be) to behold my wile || 
again in this bitter, bitter world ; because 
such a dreary meeting would drive her 
mad, yet I think it would do me good} 
if I could see my child, my eldest girl, my 
little Betsy. I know not why it is, but I 


have an idea that her soft prattle, ignorant || that after she had done singing, her father 


as she is of my fate, would take something 
away ffom the dismal suffering I am to un-| 
dergo on Wednesday. Therefore bring 
her, will you, this afternoon; and frame 
some postponing excuse for my poor wife. 
These, dear sir, are melancholy troubles, 
but I know you are very good. | 

In the afternoon accordingly, I took the | 





TT 


from his chair. 





py convict lying on the floor, and his little |, 
girl clinging round his neck. The goaler |) 
and J lifted him up, and alarmed at the}; 
hue of his face, called in the medical at- 
tendant of the prison, who soon told us the | 
poor man was dead. 

The account given by the child was— 


started, then looked sharply. in her-_face, 
and with a strange and short laugh, fell 
I suppose she had sung | 
him into a temporary forgetfulness of - 
situation ; that she had conjured into his 
‘mind with her innocent voice, a blessed 
dream of past days and enjoyments, and 
‘that the spell ceasing when her melody | 
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A deep sigh was the only reply of poor 
James : with less virtue he might have pos. 
sessed the object of his attachment. No one 
was aware of the existence of the deposit in 
his hands. The silence of the proprietor 
might almost be said to authorise him to 
dispose of it. This idea, which would haye 
struck the mind of so many others, never 
once entered his. He sacrificed to his daty, 
not without regret, the future happiness of 
his life. 


Delannoy at length concluded to accept 
the proposals of Durand. The wedding- 
day was fixed. All the village shared the 
grief of Rose, whose sorrow knew no 
bounds. A secret presentiment drew her 


child, who asked me several times on the | ceased, the truth of things had beat upon | towards the dwelling of James: she per- 


‘ 


road why her father did not come home. 
As we walked along the gloomy passages 
to his cell she clung close to me, and me 
not say a word. It was very different, 
poor thing, to the open and gay garden, 
about which she was used to run. 

The door of her father’s miserable dun-| 


geon was soon opened, and the child rushed | 
into his arms. 
in this dark place, father,” she cried— 
*< come home with me and Mr. Seville, and 
see mother who is in bed.” 

“ T cannot come just now, my child,” he 
answered ; “ you must stay a little with 
me, and throw your arms round my neck 
and lean your face on mine.” 





“ Ido not like you to live | 


his heart with too stunning a contrast, and 
it had burst. ! 
M.L.c. |! 
—>_—————— EEE 
PARISIAN SKETCHES. 1 
[ Concluded from pege 150 ] } 
With the produce of his industry, and | 
the remainder of the property he inherited | 
| from his father, James had bought a small | 
farm in the neighbourhood of Roissy, where 
he resided in a state of mediocrity, to which | 
his economy gave an imposing appearance | 
of affluence. His heart, hitherto a stran-| 
ger to love, soon felt the influence of that | 
delightful passion. The daughter of one of | 
his rich neighbours, Rose Delannoy, in-| 











The child did as she was bidden, and 


the poor man straining her to him, sobbed || 
_ bitterly and convulsively. 


After a few 
minutes, he looked with yearning eyes in 
her face, saying, ‘“‘ come my dear, sing 
your poor father that pretty song which 
you know you used to sing to him when 
he was tired on an evening. I am not well 
now. Look at me, my child, and sing.” 

“ How sad it was to hear the child’s 
voice warbling in that dolorous place! I 
could scarcely bear it; but it seemed to 
have a contrary effect onthe father. His 
eyes were lighted up, and a smile appeared 
on his countenance. The song* was of 
love, aud woody retirement, and domestic 
repose, and the baffled frowns of fortune. 
While the child was singing, I left the cel 
to make some arrangements with the goal- 
er who was walking close to the door. I 
had not, however, been thus engaged for 
five minutes, before I heard something fall 
heavily, accompanied by a violent scream, 
and rushing into the cell, I saw the unhap- 


— 





* In my cottage near a wood,” 





spired him with an attachment as ardent | 
|| as it was sincere; nor did she long remain | 
| indifferent to the regard she had excited. | 


} 
; 


} their approaching union, when an unfortu- 
'| nate event threatened to destroy their hap-| 
| piness for ever. The barns of Delannoy' 
\caught fire, and their total destruction, 
reduced him to the verge -of poverty. | 
|| James hastened to assist him, but his 
means were too limited. One of the neigh-| 
bouring farmers, who had long vainly 
sought to gain the affections of Rose, at’ 
this critical moment demanded her hand | 
of her father, offering to rebuild at his own | 
expense the barns which had been consum- 
ed, and to lend him the sum of two thou- 
sand crowns to enable him to recover his 
losses. In the disastrous situation of De- 
lannoy such an offer would hardly fail of 
success ; he could not help mentioning it 
to James, and letting him perceive the little 
repugnance he felt to take advantage of 

















| received his full confidence. 


ceived him, thoughtful and melancholy, 
seated on a stone bench at the entrance of 
his garden. Sheapproached. He spoke. 
She listened : his secret escaped him. She 
Penetrated 
with the warmest admiration for the man 
who preferred to all the enjoyments of life 
the obscure hours of irreproachable integ- 
rity, she flew to throw herself at the feet of 
her father. She recounted to him with 
tears in her eyes, every thing she had just 
learned. She exalted the heroic sacrifice of 
poor James, and declared she never would 
consent to be separated from him to be- 
come the wife of another. The vehemence 
of her entreaties, the fervour of her simple 
eloquence, that persuasive power which 
always accompanies truth, shook the reso- 
lution of Delannoy. He raised his daugh- 


| The two lovers were at the summit of fe- | ter—em braced her—and carried away by 
\licity, every thing seemed propitious to | his naturally good feelings, and the noble 


example set before him, he consented to 
receive James for his son-in-law. Virtue 
sooner or later brings its own reward. 


The probity of James had still to under- 
go fresh trials. Twice the victim of the 
misfortunes attendant on a foreign invasion, 
hes aw his dwelling pillaged and burnt, his 
harvest destroyed, his fields devastated, 
and twicefabandoning his own property to 
the mercy of the invader, in order to wateli 
over the sacred deposit entrusted to him, he 
preserved only that in which he himself was 
uninterested. 

His father-in law, who, whilst praising 
his conduct, could scarcely refrain from 
blaming him for carrying his sense of pro- 
bity to such excess, was desirous of ascet+ 
taining how far property unclaimed for 
five and twenty years was tangible. He 

















ithe friendly inclinations of farmer Durand. 


we - 


consulted a lawyer, who never was in the 
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habit of forgetting his own interest in 
busying himself for the advantage of others. 
This man proved to him, certainly more 
from example than by argument, that a 
deposit unclaimed for twenty-five years is 
in all respects similar to any thing which 
has been lost, and in like manner belongs 
to the person who has it in his possession. 
Proud of having obtained such an opinion, 
for which he paid handsomely, Delannoy 
hastened to communicate it to his son-in- 
law, who had just made a discovery of a 
totally opposite nature. 

Looking over some newspapers, James’ | 
attention had been arrested by the name 
of Rosanges. Full of surprise and joy, 
he put on his best clothes, and flew to the 
address mentioned in the paper. After | 
some delay, he was introduced to the mas- 
ter of the house, a young man scarcely 
twenty-six years of age. James thought) 


nishment and admiration at such virtuous 
principles. He wrote down James’ ad- 
dress, and promised that as early as possi- 
ble he would pay him a visit. The latter 
took his leave, and returned home dancing 
for joy. “ What has happened,” inquired 
his father-in-law,” that you seem in such 
spirits—“ I have found out M. de Rosan- 
ges,” replied James; and his excellent 


with the utmost rigour of the law in 
case of a refusal. His indignation re- 
doubled when he learned from old Delan- 
noy, that this was the very man who had 
advised him to withhold the preperty. He 
‘hastened to reassure the worthy James ; 
he would not humiliate him by offering him 
money as a reward, but promising to him 








wife threw herself into his arms. 

James had scarcely quitted the hotel of| 
Mons. de Rosanges, when that gentleman’s 
lawyer made his appearance : he happen- 


had consulted. M. de Rosanges informed 


‘his friendship, and to his children his pro- 
: . 

tection, he requested him to become his 
\steward. That same day, the lawyer re- 


‘ceived orders not to concern himself in 


| 


ed to be the very man whom Delannoy | future about the affairs of M. de Rosanges. 


Excepting this last circumstance, I can 


him of the good fortune which had just be- | vouch for the truth of the foregoing anec- 


fallen him. ‘ The devil,’ exclaimed the 
lawyer, “17,000 francs at the expiration 


of twenty-six years! It is almost incredi- |, 
ble, but we live in an age of wonders.” | 


Suddenly he stopped, knit his brows while 





he had made some mistake, remembering 
that his old master left no children.—! 





“ That is true said the young gentleman ;)| course you had vouchers.”—“ I have not | 
|| one,”—“ That you knew that your uncle 
your worthy, your excellent uncle ?”’—He)|| had intrusted that sum to him.”—* I was | 
| perfectly ignorant of it an honr ago.”— 
a mournful tone. —“ I am the only one of|| “ Well, however, he thought so, I have no | 


1 am only his nephew—” “ And how is, 


is no more.”—“ ‘Dead !”? echoed James in| 


the family now remaining; I inherit his} doubt; but in making this restitution he | 
_ has forgotten one thing.””— What do you | 
mean ?”—* He has said nothing about the 
— God be praised,” replied James, “ 1) interest, and twenty-six? years’ interest | 


fame and title, and what little property | 


some fortunate chance has left untouched.” ) 


am come to add something to that!”—) 
| 


& You ??—* Yes; your late uncle my! 
ee » 


. = “ . 1] ss : 1} 
master left the sum of 17,000 francs in my || account.”—* He has assured me to the |! -nantic. 


pep 99 ht , Jiewe him ?°?.- || ; 
|contrary.”—“ And you believe him : on the south to the Tagus, which here 


care, for which I am now come to account | 
to you.”— What, twenty-six years ago ?”’ | 
— J assire you it is exactly as he left it; 


we have never touched one franc of it.”??— |) 


‘¢ Worthy man,” exclaimed de Rosanges, 
stretching out one hand, and shaking that 
of James, while with the other he tried to 
hide the tears of admiration which invo- 
luntarily fell from his eyes, “ so noble and 
disinterested an action surprises and affects 
me. If I may judge from your dress, you 
live in the country ?”—* Yes, sir, near) 





|a malicious smile distorted his features, 


and added: The man supposed that of|| 


'worthy man has turned the money to good 


doubles the capital.” —“Really !7__¢ "The 


' His action isa proof———” “ Yes, of 


cunning. Attend to me: you are a young) 
man, and understand very little of business. | 
All money lent ought to bear interest ; 
now this money “s 
“ We shall see how that is by and by, with | 
your leave. Commence an action against | 


“© Was a deposit.”’ | 





him; then he will have a conference ; let) 
him have plenty of time: you do not sure-| 
ly imagine J wish to ruin him; but your} 


iy 
aflairs interest me as my own, and one day | 





Roissy.”—You must have met with many 
losses, and with this money 
you think then, sir, that in order to repair } 
my own losses, I would go and rob another 
person ?”— But yet ” «© T do not see 
any difference ; a deposit is a thing that 
does not belong to us. I would have starv- 
ed before I would have touched it. My 
dress does not announce opulence, but it 
covers the heart of an honest man.” 














Mons. de Rosanges was struck with asto- 


or other you will thank me for the care I) 


* & Do! take of them.” Saying this, the attorney || evinces. 


took his leave. 


paid his promised visit to James. On en- 
tering his cottage, he beheld the whole 
family in the deepest distress. What was 
his surprise and anger at perusing a letter 
from his lawyer, stating that M. de Ro- 
sanges had authorised him to demand the 


} 
1) 


! statue of King Jéseph. 
Two days afterwards M. de Rosanges} 


| dote. 


| 
i/ 
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LISBON. 
| Lisbon, like ancient Rome, is built on at 
least seven hills. It is fitted by situation 
,to be one of the most beautiful cities in the 
Seated, or rather enthroned on 
| such a spot, commanding a magnificent 
| harbour, and overlooking one of the no- 


' 
i 


| world. 


| blest rivers of Europe, it might be more 
|; distinguished for external beauty than 
Athens in the days of her freedom. 

The Eastern quarter of Lisboa, which 
is chiefly built since the great earthquake, 
|, stands almost on level ground ; and though 
surrounded by steep hills, with trees among 
their precipices, and aerial terraces on their 
| summits, is not in itself very singular or 
A square of noble extent, open 


q 
} 


spreads out into a breadth of many miles, 
so as to wear almost the appearance of an 
inland lake, forms the southern part of 
this modern eity. 


j 


At the south-eastern 


l;angle, close to the river, stands the Ex- 


. ° . — 
change, which is a square white building, 


|, of no particular beauty. The sides of the 


‘square are occupied with dull looking 
'white buildings, which are chiefly offices 
of state, excepting indeed, that the plan is 
incompletely executed, as the unfinished 
state of the Western range of edifices sadly 
In the centresis an equestrian 
From the north- 
ern side of this quadrangle run three streets, 
narrow but built in perfect uniformity, and 
| of more than a quarter of a mile in length, 
| which connect it with another square call- 
ed the Rocio, of nearly similar magnitude 


and proportions. ‘The houses in these 





interest due on the sum of 17,000 francs 


— are white, of five stories in height, 
with shops in the lower departments, and 
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latticed windows in the upper stories.— | is one of the most splendid of its festivals. opera, and was spun out to great length, 
They have on both sides elevated pate Its interior is not much smaller than that of | ‘The dancing consisted partly of wonderful 
ways for foot passengers, neatly paved |}Covent Garden Theatre, though it appears | twirlings of the French school, and partly 
with blocks of stone, and leaving space for |! at the first glance much less, from the ex- | of the more wonderful contortions of the 
two carriages to pass in the centre. The!/treme beauty of the proportions. The | Portuguese ; both kinds exceedingly clever, 
Rocio is surrounded on three sides with || form is that of an eclipse, exquisitely | but exhibiting very little of true beauty, 
houses resembling those in the streets, and | turned, intersected at the further extremity | grace, or elegance. At the close of the 
on the north bya range of buildings be-| by the stage. The sides are occupied by | first act, a perfect shower of roses, pinks, 
longing to the Inquisition, the subterranean || five tiers of boxes, at least in appearance, || and carnations, together with printed son- 
prisons of which extend far beneath the ifr the upper circles, which are appropri- | nets, was poured down from the top of the 
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tf square. A little onward to the north of), ated to the populace by way of gallery, | theatre in honour of his majesty, whose 1 
ie this area, amidst filthy suburbs, stands the ‘are externally uniform with the rest of the | absence, however, even Portuguese loyalty 
Hy public garden of the city. It is an oblong theatre. The prevailing colour is white ; |) cannot pardon. 
i piece of ground, of considerable extent, | the ornaments between the boxes, consist: | [To be continued} 
surrounded by high walls, but always open ing of harps and tasteful devices, are of | + — 
at proper hours to the public. It is plant-|| brown and gold, and elegantly divided in } FEMALE PIETY. 4 


ed with high trees of the most delicate | compartments by rims of burnished gold. ! Religion in a female secures all her inter- 
green, which, however, do not form a mass | The middle of the house is occupied by | ests. It graces her character, promotes 
of impervious shade, but afford many spots | the grand entrance into the pit, the royal | jer peace, endears her friendship, secures 
of the thickest shelter, and give room for | box, and the gallery above it, which is in | esteem, and adds a dignity and a worth, 
the play of the warm sun-beams, and for |) continuation of the circle. The royal box) indescribable to all her deeds. How sweet! 


the contemplation of the stainless sky. | is from twelve to fifteen feet in length, and } when the mistress of a family is the hand- 


‘The garden is laid out with more regulari-| occupies in height the space of three rows | maid of the Lord—when the mother of 
ity than taste: one broad walk runs com-| of the common boxes. Above are the | children is an example of piety—when the 
pletely through it from north to south, on} crown and regal arms in burnished gold, | wife of the bosom is espoused to the Re- 
eachside of which,beneath the loftier shade, | and the sides are supported by statues of deemer! how desirable that the daughter 
are tall hedge-rows, solid masses of green, the same radiant appearance. Curtains of | he a chaste virgin to Christ! that the sister 
cut into the most exact parallelograms. | green silk, of a fine texture, usually con-| jeaneth on his arm, who sticketh closer 
The-equal spaces on each side of the mid- | ceal its internal splendours ; but on this oc-|| than a brother! that the songsters of the 
dle walk are intersected by similar hedge- i casion they were drawn aside at the same temple belong to the heavenly choir! How 
rows—sometimes curving into an open cir- | moment that the stage was discovered, and ! pleasant, when the absent husband can 
cle, surrounded with circular trenches; at|/ displayed the interior illuminated with || think of home, and reflect that angels watch 
others, enclosing an angular space, railed || brilliancy. This seat of royalty is divided \ the place, that they may guard the interest 
in and cultivated with flowers, and occa-||into two stories—a slight gallery being 
sionally expanding into shapes yet more fan- |) thrown over the back part of it. Its ground 
tastic. There is no intricacy, no beautiful | is a deep crimson; the top descends to-| When about to leave | + a widow, and 
wildness in the scene—* half the platform || wards the back in a beautiful concave, re- | pommit to her exclu ve care hiv helpless 
just reflects the other,” in minutest features, | spares a rich veil of ermine. In the | ofispring, how consoling, if her character 
but the green is so fresh and so abundant, ‘front of the lower compartment, behind | is such that she can lean upon the widow’s 
and the air so delicately frageant, that this || the seats, is the crown of Portugal, figur- 
garden forms a retreat in the warmth of | ed on deep green velvet ; and the sides are | 
summer, which forms almost an elysian. |, adorned with elegant mirrors. The cen-| 
There are two small places of public | tte of the roof of the theatre is an eclipse, 
amusement in Lisbon, where dramatic | painted to represent the sky, with the moon 
pieces are performed, chiefly taken from | 24 stars visible; the sides sloping to the 
the Spanish. The “legitimate drama,” || Upper boxes are white, adorned with gold 
however, is of little attraction, compared | and crimson. The stage is supported on 
with the wonderful contortions and rope-  ¢ach side by two pillars, of the composite | 
dancings which these houses exhibit, and jorder of white and gold, half in relief, Females need the comforts, the hopes, 
which ave truly surprising. The Opera-|| with a brazen statue between each of them. | and the prospects of religion, more if pos- 
House, called ihe Theatre San Carlos, is, |; It forms an elegant frame-work for a dra- | sible, than the other sex. Subjected to the 
except on a few particular occasions, al-|| matic picture. The most singular feature || trials of disobedience, and the weekness of 
‘most deserted. The audience are usually | of the house, isa clock over the centre of | a feebier constitution, their state, when 
so thin, that it is not usual to light up the the stage, which regularly strikes the hours || raised by improvement, and propped with 
body of the house, except. on particular || without mercy. Christian consolations, is still a state of 
days, when the rare illumination is duly || The scenery was wretched—the singers || subjection and pain. Suppose one of your 
announced in the bills. I visited it fortu.||tolerable—and the band excellent. The || number yoked toa husband of acid temper, 
mately on the birth-day of the king, which |! ballet took place between the acts of the |and the prey of disappointment and dis; 








and the health of his heaven born compa- 
nions, and the children of the covenant! 





| God, and put ier children under the guar- 

dianship of him, who is the father of the 

fatherless ! Then he quits the world calm, 

,and happy, supported by the hope, that 

he shall meet them all in heaven. 
Religion has a peculiar sweetness, when 

it mingles with the modest softness of the > 

female character. So the dew-drop bor, 

‘rows odour and colour from the rose. 
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ease, where, but from Heaven, does there 
dawn upon her one beam of light. But, if 


she can look upward and descry a place of || 
rest when the toils of life are finished—a || 


home where she may be happy, a friend | 


will ever be kind, and a nature raised above | 


fatigue, and pain, and death—then, while | 
the pains of living are softened by the hope 


of dying, and earth blotted out by the glo- | 
ries of heaven, she can exercise patience || 
|| which is not wonderfully calculated to in- 
spire serious emotions, the big tears rolled 


and submission, till the time appointed for 
her release. Thus religion fills the cup 
with pleasure, that was full of gall; con- 
verts the veriest hovel into a palace, and, 
adapting the spirit to its lodgment, makes 
it happy. Thus the hope of heaven, if 
that hope were a dream, smooths her pas- 
sage to the tomb, renders religion essential 
to her happiness. 








— = 


ROBERT TANNAHILL. 


people, the endowment of no particular 


section of the earth, nor the exclusive claim | 
of any nation, its sufferings cannot be cast | 


as an imputation at the door of any sect of | 
men, nor brought forward as an exception 


to the character of any individual nation. | ~* 
disordered ; 


Indeed, poverty, its usual concomitant 
and most faithful follower, is not by any 


means the prime cause of its affliction ; but | 


the refined texture of the mental qualities, | 
and the acute and sensitive perceptions of | 
the mind, render it feelingly alive to every | 


illiberal sarcasm and misconstruction of the || 
cations of a desire to leave a world that he 


| hated, made it necessary to convey him | 


world; and the man of genius, after de- | 


voting his time and talents to the cause of | 
|| home. 


the public, retires pierced to the heart by | 
their ingratitude, either in disgust or de-| 
spair. But there is another cause, and it) 


is a sublime reflection, why the high | 


wrought mind, is cast in such a melancholy | ie ’clock, his*mother was alarmed by the 


mood—it “ soars into regions uninhabited,” 
and estimates the world through the indis- 
tinctness of a vision, or dives into depths | 
too profound for human wisdom, an< 
comes lost in the mysterious mazes of its | 
own wonderful construction. 


| apparent. 


quiet the animal, 
had left the bisdie. 
I be-| | alarmed, and after a little search, 


choly gloom over the fate of the author of 
Jessie of Dumblane. 


A few days before his death he called 
on a friend, and expressed his desire to 
travel through the country, that he might 
know what the world thought of him. He 


wished to become a member of some of the | 


masonic lodges, and collected a number of 
his friends together for that purpose.— 
During the performance of that ceremony, 


‘in rapid succession down his mournful 


cheeks. The act of initiation over, he was 


seated by the Grand Master’s side. 


The | 


derangement of his mind then became more | 


A song was called for; and the 
singer, in compliment to him, sung The 
Burnside. Rowerr rose, and with an as- 
pect, serious and sad as the dying culprit 


| when he holds his imploring hands to hea- 


ta ! ven, tol at when this song was written 
The fate of genius has become prover- |, Y©"? told, that when this song wi i 


bial ; and as it is the gift of no peculiar |) *~ ; 
ation pictured it as having a relation to 


he knew nothing of masonry. His imagin- 


that order. The company gazed; _ his 
friends blushed ; but the unhapy bard was 
insensible to either. 


On the morning of 


FRENCH WOMEN. 

The women do not, as in England, em- 
‘ploy themselves solely in household and 
nursery affairs; but they mix theniselves 
with all the cares of their husbands, and 
assist them in their trade and business, 
whatever it be. ‘Thus they are constantly 
found in the counting-houses and shops ; 
and they know as much, and often more, 
of the details of a trade than their husbands. 
In Dieppe, every variety of shop and trade 
had a woman assisting in it, who from her 
appearance, might generally be considered 
the mistress of a At a black- 
smith’s for instance, I saw a neatly 
dressed wonran, with a very clean cap, 
shoeing a horse; and passing a second 


family. 
shop, 


time, I saw her filing at a vice. I express- 


May 16th, 1810, he visited a friend in. 


Glasgow. 
his pulse beat with violent 
agitation, and an alarming perspiration 
bathed his brow. 
treachery of his friends, the decay of his 
fame, and the esegperable misery of life, 
were incessant. lis friend endeavoured 


to sooth him, but in vain ; 


Tle was then more tranquil; and 


His eyes were then wild and | 


His complaints of the’ 


ed my astonishment to the neighbours, but 
they seemed rather disposed to laugh at 
me than join in my laugh at the woman. I 
learnt that she was a widow, and thus kept 
up her husband’s trade to rear a large fa- 
mily. In Paris 1 complimented the pretty 
wife of an eminent bookseller for her 
knowledge of the prices of paper, print- 
Ing, and engraving, in which she several] 
times corrected errors of her husband. 1 
remarked that the Freneh ladies must have 
great talents thus to learn a trade in the 
honey-moon, which had employed their 
husbands during an apprenticeship of seven 


‘years; and that I supposed she would be 
equally expert at any other trade, if, on 


and some indi- | 


becoming a widow, she married a husband 
in some other line. “ Ah! Monsieur,” 


' said she, “ we endeavour to assist our spous- 


es in every way in our power—it is our 


| only pleasure; their cares are our cares, 


after appointing a time for seeing his friend | 
/ our calamity to become widows, and we 


jon the morning, went to bed, and appeared 


to sink into a calm sleep. About three 


barking of a favourite deg. She rose to 


His 


friends were 


‘| found dead in the tunnel of the Sais that 
| had — the scene of one of his earliest 


\| songs.’ 


The subject of these remarks was the 


author of many admired poems, and like | 
the unfortunate Chatterton found rest only | {| lat the evil speaking, 





~The man waves cafine himeelf to be vexed |! 
and unfounded asper- 


and found that Robert. 


he was. 


and their interests are ours; and, if it is 


‘meet with another geod husband, we do 
the best we can for him also.” This was 
the exact sentiment ; I heard the same 
from others, and I can affirm that, although 
‘there are not so many handsome French 
women as English, no women in the world 
are more generally interesting, are so in- 
dustrious and thrifty—or more attached 


' wives or affectionate mothers. 


A cup too much.—A thief having stolen 


in the grave. The following is a brief but | \ sions of backbiters, puts it in the power of th cup out of a tavern, was pursued, and a 


pathetic sketch of the few last hours of his | 


every body to make him uneasy. 


Upright | great mob was raised around him. 


A by~ 


life, and breathes a spirit of afiection and | and cautious conduct, avoiding even the | stander was asked what was the matter? 


of sympathy, which does honour to the | 


appearance of evil, furnishes the best an- 


heart of the writer, while it casts a melan-| || Swer to calumny. 





Nothing,” said he; “a 


a poor fellow has 
only taken a cup too much.” 
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JOSEPH ADDISON. 


His writings have been of great use to 
the world, and his Evidences of the Chris- 
tian Religion,” not the least so. Dr. John- 
son, in delineating his character, as a wri- 


ees, 
| fect. Lord Warwick came—but life now} gave his opinion upon the merits of some 
‘glimmering in the socket, the dying friend |! of the principal performers whom he re 
li 
‘was silent. After a decent and proper); membered to have seen on the stace.— 
— . } . >. ° ‘ 
pause, he said, “ Dear Sir! you sent for|| Mrs. Porter in the vehemence of rage, and 


d 
me; I believe and hope you have some | Mrs. Clive in the sprightliness of humour 


ter, gives the following amiable picture of commands. I shall hold them most dear.”|| I have never seen equalled. What Clive 
"tht «“ He employed wit on the side of Forcibly grasping the youth’s hand, Addi- || did best, she did better than Garrick ; but 


virtue and religion. He not only made 
the proper use of wit himself, but taught it 
to others; and from his time it has been 
generally subservient to the eause of rea- 
son and truth. He has dissipated the pre- 
judice that had long connected cheerfulness 
with vice, and easiness of manners with 
laxity of principles. He has restored vir- 
tue to its dignity, and taught innocence not 


son softly said—**-See in what peace a|' could not do half so many things well ; 
Christian can die !”—He spoke with diffi- || she was a better romp than any lever saw 
culty and soon expired. in nature. Pritchard, in common life, was 
_avulgar idiot; she would talk of her gownd; 
| but, when she appeared on the stage 
/seemed to be inspired by gentility and un. 
| derstanding. I once talked with Colley 
| Cibber, and thought him ignorant of the 


Johnson, in the autumn of 1783, received | principles of his art. Garrick, madam, 


Through Divine grace how great is man ! 
Through Divine mercy how stingless is death. 








cE ____________________ 





DR. JOHNSON AND MRS. SIDDONS., 


to be ashamed. This is an elevation of||a visit from the celebrated Mrs. Siddons. |, Was no declaimer; there was not one 


literary character above all Greek, above 
all Roman fame. As a teacher of wisdom 
he may be confidently followed. His re- 
ligion has nothing in it enthusiastic or su- 
perstitious ; he appears neither weakly 


' eredulous, nor wantonly sceptical ; his 


morality is neither dangerously lax, nor 
impracticably rigid. All the enchantment 
of fancy, and all the cogency of argument, 
are employed to recommend to the reader 
the real interests, the care of pleasing the 
* Author of his being.” 

A mind conscious of its own uprightness, 
and humbly trusting in the goodness of| 
God, has the best ground to look forward 
with complacency towards another life. 
The following lines of Addison are sweetly 
expressive of the peace and pleasure which 
he enjoyed in contemplating his future exist- 
ence: “ The prospect of a future state is the 
secret comfort and refreshment of my soul 
— it is that which makes nature look cheer- 
ful about me ; it doubles all my pleasures, 
and supports me under all my afilictious. 
‘I can look at disappointments and misfor- 
tunes, pain and sickness, and death itself, 
with indifference, so long as I keep in view 
the pleasures of eternity, and the state of be- 
ing in which there will be no fears or ap- 
prehensions, pains or sorrows.” 


He gives this account of it in one of his of his own scene-shifters who could not 
letters to Mrs. Thrale :—‘ Mrs. Siddons, || have spoken, To be or not to be, better 
in visit to me, behaved with great modesty , than he did; yet he was the only actor I 
and propriety, and left nothing behind her} €ver saw whom I could call a master both in 
to be censured or despised. Neither praise | tragedy and comedy; though I liked him 
nor money, the two powerful corrupters, best in comedy. A true conception of cha- 
‘of mankind, seem yet to have depraved | '@cter, and natural expression of it, were 
‘her. I shall be glad to see her again. Her | his distinguishing excellencies.” Having 
' brother Kemble calls on me, and pleases | ©xpatiated, with his usual force and elo- 
|me very well. Mrs. Siddons and 1 talked) quence, on Mr. Garrick’s extraordinary 
of plays; and she told me her intention of €™inence as an actor, he concluded with 
exhibiting this winter, the characters of | this compliment to his social talents : ¢ And 
Constance, Catherine, and Isabella, in|, @fter all, madam, I thought him less to be 








The virtues of this excellent man shone t 


brightest at the point of death. After a’ 
long and manly, but vain struggle with dis- 
tempers, he dismissed his physicians, and 
with them all hopes of life; but with his 
hopes of life he dismissed not his concern 
for the living. He sent for Lord Warwick, 
a youth nearly related to him, and finely | 
accomplished, but irregular in conduct and | 
principle; on whom his instructions and 
example had not produced the desired ef- 





‘ 


Shakspeare. 
Mr. Kemble favoured Boswell with the 





following minute of what passed at this || 


visit. 

“When Mrs.Siddons came into the room, 
there happened to be no chair ready for 
her; which he observing, said, with a 
smile, “ Madam, you who so often occa- 
sion a want of seats to other people, will 
the more readily excuse the want of one 
yourself.” 


with great good humour, entered upon a 
consideration of the English drama; and 
among other inquiries, particularly asked 
her which of Shakspeare’s characters she 
| was most pleased with. Upon her answer- 
ing, that she thought the character of 
queen Catherine, in Henry VILL. the most 
natural, ‘ I think so too, madam,’ said he, 


more hobble out to the theatre myself.’ 
Mrs. Siddons prontised she would do her- 
self the honour of acting his favourite part 
for him; but many circumstances happen- 
‘ed to prevent the representation of King 
Henry VIII. during the Doctor’s life. 

“ In the course of the evening, he thus 





“ Having placed himself by her, he, 


‘and whenever you perform it, I will once | 


envied on the stage than at the head of a 
| table.” 
| Johnson, indeed, had thought more upon 
the subject of acting than might be gene- 
rally supposed. ‘Talking of it one day to 
'Mr. Kemble, he said, “‘ Are you, sir, one 
of those enthusiasts who believe yourseli 
‘transformed into the very character you 
represent ?”” Upon Mr. Kemble’s answer- 
| ing that he had never felt so strong a per- 
-suasion himself: “* To be sure not, sir” 
(said Johnson.) The thing is impossi- 
|ble. And if Garrick really believed him- 
‘self to be that monster Richard the Third, 
che deserved to be hanged every time he 
performed it.” 








An Irishman was accused of marrying 
| five wives; when being carried before a 
magistrate, he was asked why he had mar- 
ried so many, he replied, “In order to 
| meet with a good one if possible, and pet- 
| haps I shall be obliged to marry five more 
| before I can get one good wife.” 


| It was told Lord Chesterfield, that Mrs. 
W..a termigant and scold, was married to 
agamester. His lordship said, that cards 


and brimstone make the best matches. 
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STANZAS. 


Muse ever visit you in New- York 2” 


Dear was the rustic harp I strung 

In Canandaigua’s blooming bowers, 
And dear the friendly hand that flung 

Around my path life’s freshest flowers, 
But now that tuneless harp is still— 

Its chords in wild disorder sleeping, 
Or notes of sorrow waiiing shrill, 

While I in loneliness am weeping, 


{ could not breathe my last farewell, 

From scenes so.fondly priz'd, departing, 
Nor would my faltering accents tell 

How deep, how keen, the pang of parting! 
Nor could [ hope the Muse would leave 

For me, those dear, delightful bowers, 
An artificial wreath to weave, 

Of borrow'd leaves and puinted flowers. 


But though her looks are cold and coy, 
Like moon-beams o'er a snow wreath dancing, 
I sometimes catch her beaming eye, 
About my couch at midnight glancing ! 
For all day long, with ceaseless toil, 
O’er books and maps incessant pouring, 
¥ have no art to win her smile, 
Or time for high poetic soaring. 


O! should I but the names rehearse, 
That make my daily round of science, 
The formidable band to verse, 
Would bid each effort bold defiance ; 
} could not weave, in simple rhyme, 
Astronomy with hydrostatics ; 
Or make melodious music chime, 
With algebra and mathematics ; 


With legers, landscapes, lexicons, 
And cases, numbers, moods, and tenses ; 
With cones, and spheres, and hexagons, 
Hard names enough to craze her senses! 
JXo wonder that the Muse is cool 
To find her votary thus surrounded, 
For, if she never kept a school, 
She must be by the scene confounded. 


Forgive this light and thoughtless song, 
Just frain’d for momentary pleasure, 
I know, to hearts like thine, belong 
My noblest lay, and sweetest measure ; 
But thou hast often bid my lyre, 
The sportive notes of joy to berrow ; 
Nor give to grief the pliant wire, 
Nor yield my beart to pining sorrow. 


And, thus, Eliza! I obey, 

With hand unskill’d in minstrel’s sporting, 
And chant this wild aud artless lay, 

A brief reprieve from misery courting ; 
And, oh! if heaven may heed my prayer, 

Sweet peace shall dwell within thy bowers, 
And sorrow never enter there, 

To shroud in gloom the passing hours. 


CAROLINE MATILDA. 


Affectionately inscribedtomy frtend, Mrs. J. C. 8*"****, | 
of Canandaigua, in answer to her inquiry, * does the 
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TO SELIM. 


Minstrel, wake that lyre again, 
Touch’d with dulcet art, Selim ; 
Though its tones the bosom pain, 
They may mend the heart, Selim. 
What, though penury may press thee, 
Or the cares of life distress thee ? 
Courage, Minstrel! heaven will bless thee 
In the hour of need, Selim. 
God, m mercy, has design’d 
Griefs to purify the mind ; 
Be thou to his will resign’d! 
Thou art rich indeed, Selim. 


Would’st thou change thy lowly lot 

To be rich and great, Selim? 
Give thy dear domestic cot, 

For a princely state, Selim ? 
Love, and hope, and peace, possessing ; 
Lydia’s smile, thy dearest blessing — 
Infants prattling and carressing—- 

Are these treaszres thine, Selim ? 
With a chaste and cultur’d mind, 
Soul enlarg’d, and taste refin’d— 
These are treasures few can find ! 

All the rest resign, Selim. 


September 18th, 1820. 
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THE LOUISIANA ROSE. 


Shalt thou remain unknown, unsung, 
To bless alone the silent bower ? 
Ah, no!—for were my harp unstrung, 
I'd wake its notes for thee, sweet flower! 
My hand again shall sweep those strings, 
That ne’er have whisper’d but to sorrow ; 
And joy shall swell my song to-day, 
Though tears bedew my harp to-morrow | 


The brightest month of flowers has fied ! 

Yet still thy charms remain unfaded ! 
Though all thy sister flowers are dead, 

By wintry skies o’ereast and shaded! 
Gayest, though last, among the throng, 

Whose tints like summer clouds have fleeted ; 
Thou shalt not bloom alone, nor long 

Remain to sigh for hopes that cheated! 


Though sever'd from thy parent stem, 
Thou'it flourish on Eliza’s bosom ; 
And thou shalt be her dearest gem— 
Her cherish'd, tend'rest, envied, blossom. 
Nor exil'd be, for nourish’d there, 
The lilies vie with snow’s pure whiteness— 
Her tears shall be the lilies’ care, 


And thine her smiles, sweet pleasure’s brightness, | 
' 


Thy Aue one beauty’s cheek may bloom 
When summer lends its glowing flushes ; 
But soon— too soon, it finds a tomb— 
Life's winter steals away the blushes : 
Blithe summer finds thee blooming wild 
On nature’s warm, uncultur’d bosom ; 
And winter leaves thee, blooming still, 
A lovely, sweet, unfading, blossom. 


HENRY. 


Franklin, Louisiana, February, 1820. 
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THE DYING CAPTIVE. 


His cheeks were pale !—-no longer there 
The sun-beams arm in arm did play— 

No longer did the ocean’s air, 
Fan his wan features as he lay 

On the dark dungeon’s gelid stone, 
Thinking of all the dying may— 

Of friends, of country—here hope shone 
Within his breast a feeble ray. 








But ah! that ray soon disappear'd! 

| For horror drove it from his heart 
When the chill iron leash appear’d, 
That caus'd the purple blood to start, 
I And mingle with the big damp tears 
That o'er his fever’d cheek did roll, 
With Misery smouldering in his pores, 
And Slavery’s iron in his soul. 
| 


*Twas then he thought of home, of friends‘ 
Of her, who, dearer than his life, 
Would with his dreary feuers blend 
f The feeling tears of Sorrow's strife, 
And Juli the keen, the galling throes, 
And sooth the pangs of midnight drear, 
i! And feel with him the piercing wo, 
Ere death had shed its gloomy tear! 





Oh! stranger, smile not '—hast thou felt 

| The captive’s pangs that palls bis heart. 
i| When hope itself unkind)y melts, 

And rend his torter’d soul apart? 

’Tis bell that’s writ upon the mind, 

| With the dark characters of fate, 

i That round his vital spirits twine, 

And on his scathed heart it sates ' 


j 
We lies enroll'd among the dead, 
| Within the dungeon’s lurid night! 
1} He feels no more '—for Horror fied 
When his dim spirit took its flight, 
| And passed the moon's bright noiseless beam 
Towards yon dome that will unfurl 
That heavenly sight !—celestial scene !— 
’ ‘* Another; and a better world!” 
i] MARINER'S BOY. 
} __ 
THE FORAY 
i (By Sir Waiter Scott.) 
|, The last of tie steers on our boards has been spread, 
| And the last flask of wine in our goblet is red ; 
|, Up! up! my brave kinsmen! belt swords aud be gone ' 
\{ 
; The eyes that so lately mix’d glances with ours, 
| For a space must be dim, as they gaze from the 
i| towers, 
| And strive to distinguish, through tempest and gloom, 
f The prance of the steed, and the toss of the plume. 
! 
|| The rain is descending ; the wind rises loud ; 
| And the moon her red beacon has veil’d with a cloud ; 
,.’Tis the better my mates; for the Warder's dull eye 
Siall in confidence slumber, nor dream we are nigh. 


j 
| 
} 
| 


| Our steeds are impatient! I hear my blithe grey! 
There is life in his hoof-clang, and hope in his neigh ; 
| Like the flash of a meteor, the glance of his mane 
Shall martial your march through the darkness and 
| rainy, 


The drawbridge has dropp'd and the bugle has blown! 

One pledge is to quaff yet—then mount and be gone! 

To their honour and peace, that shalt rest with the 
slain— 

To their health and their glee, that see Teviot again. 








| There are dangers to dare, and there's spoil to be won. 
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. Mary floate as Sing-Sine 
The Mary floated as far as Sing-Sing, where the 


» and re; iched this 
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|| passengers procured a small vesse! 


1820. 











. in safety. Capt. Ufford was violently knocked d 
VE | ae. oe W 
To CAROLINE MATILDA. FF —=== eS and instantly precipitated into the river. His os 
Matilda, yes—with joy, with pride, ths ‘ee ef 
(For pride may mix with feelings glow,) 


‘ spected as an honourable an id ct 
J. Martin, Esq. is about publishing a series of | ' ™ ae ee 


_ American portraits, representing the most celebrate od | 
characters who have honoured our country by their || Cure for the Dysentary.— Take the herb called Bi: 
| learning andtalents. We have examined the first of || ter Weed, by some called Arrow Weed, by others, 
' the series, which is that of the late chancellor Living- || Cow's tail Weed, because it bas a bunch similar toe 
| ston, and are much pleased with the execution. It || cows tail; pound it and moisten it with Water, and 
wasengraved by Mr. Prudehome, from the painting of || squeéze out the juice to the quai itity of one gill; 
Mr. Martin, and is an honourable specimen of the | add one gill of new milk right from the cow, andtwo 
progress of the fine arts in this country. table spoons full of molasses, mix them well together, 
Proof impressions may be obtained of Mr. Martin, \ and drink it. If the first dose does net remove the 
-at No. 19 Warren-street, where he continues to take cause in six hours, repeat the dose. 
| likenesses, and where Mrs. Angelica Martin still |) 
| teaches the elegant accomplishments of music aud || 
(dancing. 


I give the name, and all beside 


| AMERICAN PORTRAITS nae wet Beem ciatevered on Sunday. 
} 
The truest friendship can bestow. 


Yet, lady! I have learned to sigh 

For seeming friends, indifferent grown ; 
And “ hard unkindness’ alter’d eye,”’ 

Has dimm'd with many tears my own. 


And though this heart has learnt to hide 
Its feeling’s from the world's cold eye, 
It never turn’d with callous pride 


From trusting Yriendship's hallow'd sigh. nai 
Ah! lady, while as yet unknown, 
I lov’d thee for those lays of thine— 
Lov’'d thee for feelings like my own, 
And for a fate too much like mine. 


Melancholy Suicide —On the night of Tuesday las, 
Mr. S. Domas, a citizen of this town, puta period 
q ; . / | to his existence by cutting his throat with a penknife, 
New Invention.—The subscribers being requested || The unfortunate man had for some time laboured 


to attend Mr. Johnson in the boat from which he made |! under an inveterate melancholy, from which not the 


, _ his descent last evening, in his very ingenious diving |, os ha 

And while I listen’d to thy lays . most solicitous cares of his frieuds could arouse his J 
7 Sade hats tee a blend i | machine, beg leave to offer their testimonials of his | attention. The day previous to the commission of 
nore 2 eee B ; | successful experiment in sinking about 15 or 16 feet, } : al de a ine i ee yatty 
I gave my heart's spontaneous praise, and ales at that depth for the space of thirt i the fatal deed, he appeared more ¢ heer ul than usual, 
And hail’d thee as my future friend. ing P > || and his family were deceived by the fallacious bope 

| minutes, without the iéast accident to himself or in- ! ; hae Seal 

'terruption to the operation of his machine, which | | elpalbrtap-aanedaphiengiridh ne tea tnglte~ 4 
Like thee, Matilda, I disdain P 4 bi pak ed to f . nal \ hat || u™ his former state of mind How dreadfully 
The tinsel garb that pleasure wears ; see = nds er to furnish vs sca cmecodl iat deceitful the hope! He eluded their anxious watch- 
Of all her gaudy, fluttering, train, | state and circulation of air necessary for resperation | ‘ings, and committed the dreadful act in the evening, 


| Se eneal 








Not one could sooth my | hs oniens | as well as to observe objects at a considerable depth, |) 


Like thee, I prize my rustig lyre ! 
When o’er the chords my hand I fling, 
I grieve not that no “ notes of fire” 
Reverbrate from its trembling string. 


i by means of his lamp, and the tube for conveying 
| , and receiving sounds, affords a free and distinct 


at an hour when none expected it, and when his pre- 
|| vious composure held forth the flattering hope tha 


he would recover. Montreal ’ 
peeenae from the machine with those above, \ L ~~ 


and we are of opinion that much ingenuity is attach- || 
| ed to the application of the principles that he has || 














——_—__. — 


MARRIED. 


lopted, and trust much utility may be derived fi t. 
‘Lo medio tia ecw wa WARD, cose On the 15th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Berrian, Mr. Se 


JAMES STEUART, | muel Burrough, to Miss Ann King Thorburn, both 


Enough for me, its simple tone | 
THOS. TENANT, } this city. 
| 


Can sooth my bosom’s lonely care ; 
Enough, a heart so like my own, 


Its feelings and its thoughts will share. 
HARRIET. | Baltimore, Sept. 9, 1820. 


September 18, 1820. | —e 


S. STERETT. | On the 16th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Breintnall, Wil ; 
liam Hobart Esq. of Boston, to Miss Jerusha AmDe- | 
|} mott, of this city. 


Was te ty Side (Mas.) oul ri | On the 17th inst. by the Rev. Mr Mc Cleland, Mr 
i s 
» (Mas.) a singular instance o | James Reynolds, to Miss Sarah Susannah Dominick, 


FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. the perfection at which the senses of “touch and hear- || | allof this city. 
a | ing arrive in persons born blind. The person alluded || On the 18th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Mortimer, Mr 
TO CAROLINE. to is the public crier. He is not only destitute of sight, | | James Beers, to Mrs. Elizabeth Marsh. 
? « 


|, but has no eyes; yet he will go as directly, jand ' 
Ah! once I thought this bosom, that so inuch | surely to son tae’ in town hen vest vinnbaid in. | || Ou the 2lst. at Hallet’s-Cove, by the Rev. Mr. dl 
wo with varied pangs, at length was steel’d habitant. He never fails of discerning the smallest | as 2, Sreieny eeecbens 37 pri a m 
y sullen Apathy, nor more would yield | b {| Margaret Blackwell daughter of Samuel Blackwes, 
To Sensibility’s i ‘se eR , and stillest object before him in the street: speaks of |) Esq. of the former place. 


the weather as if he saw the sun and the clouds ; knows || At Mobile, on the 16th ult. by Chief Justice "i Y. 
Bat when thy melting glance my soul return’d, 


ev ery man in town ; and can distinguish most coins with || | 
ine é é f the corps of a 
Tumaltaous heav’d Grief’s izing sighs ; ‘inv ariable accuracy. Indeed, one would never suspect, \ re a 
Unbidden tears then started in my eyes, 


| tille li, daughter of the 
| from seeing how uniformly he turns aside to avoid || rem pA “9 .— coma A. oo A 
1 
And, Love! soft tyrant! his last power resum'd. | horses, men, casks, piles of wood, that he wanted || S08 PY EET BRIO y SAG. OF ENS CH: 
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lthe use of sight in its fullest perfection Heaserso —_—— —_ J 
But yet those woes with which my soul is fraught || that in the neighbourhood of solid bodies, he feels a i DIED 
I scarce regret: now swell within my mind | difference in the air, and in the sound of his feet upon | : 
Those sympathies that glow for human kind ; ' the earth. [Bangor Register, || On the 16th inst. Mrs. Maria A. Whitaker, agel 
Which erst thy charms mild beaming radiance t oie | 25 years. : 
taught. | ‘| Sameday, Mr. John I. Post, aged 53 years. 











Then let Philanthropy with Love combine, Melancholy Accident—On Saturday evening last, 

And round my throbbing heart in social wreaths en- t ' about 100’clock, the sloop Mary, Capt David Ufford, |! 
twine. lof Bridgport, Connocticut, bound to this place, was'| Same day, Miss Catherme Stagg, aged 14 year’. 

ORLANDO, or Cnanteston. || Tun foul of by an unknown vessel, and Capt. Ufford || Qy Thursday, the 2ist inst. Dr. Joseph Rodina? 
| instantly killed, Mr. G. Hawley of this village con- | Drake. 

siderably injured, and the Mary left an unmanagea- | 

ble wreck, the boom, mainsail, quarter-rail, and rud- | f ine 

der-head being carried away. On board of the Ma- seve mera fe ’ 

ty were several ladies and gentlemen, passengers ; || PRINTED BY BRODERICK & RITTER, 

she was struck near the quarter. The vessels at the | 

time of the occurrence were in Tappan bay, near | 


i, Sing-Sing ; the night was derk and the wind high. | 


On Monday, 18th Mrs. Mary Swartwout, aged 75 
years, relict of the late Capt. Abraham Swartwout. 








*T was friendship, heightened by the mutual wish, 
The enchanting hope, and sympahtetic glow, 
Beam'd from the mutual eye. Devotion all t 
To dove : each was to each a dearer self; 
Supremely happy in the awaken’d power i! 
Of giving joy. 
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